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NEW MEXICO : ITS GEOGRAPHY, SCENES, AND 

PEOPLES. 



BY 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 



After Hernan Cortes and his victorious forces had 
conquered the nations of what is now the Mexican re- 
public, and had overthrown the dynasty of the Monte- 
zumas, they established their capital on the ruins of the 
great Aztec pueblo of Tenochtitlan. They named the 
new city Mexico, after Mexitli, the Mexican god of war, 
and the name in time was applied to the entire subjuga- 
ted country, which was also known as New Spain. But 
there remained unexplored in the north a vast region 
through which flowed two great rivers to the southeast 
and the southwest, their waters pouring respectively into 
the Atlantic Ocean and the South Sea. The first of 
these rivers was the Rio Grande, the other was the Rio 
Colorado. Marvellous stories were told by the southern 
natives of populous cities and inestimable treasures in 
this northern land, from which had originally proceeded 
the ancestors of the races found by the Spaniards in 
Mexico. In the year 1540, nineteen years after the fall 
of the Aztec confederacy, and during the lifetime of 
Cortes, a military expedition was organized in Mexico 
under the command of Francisco Vasquez Coronado, the 
governor of the province of New Galicia, to explore and 
conquer this fascinating mysterious region. As Coronado 
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marched north, he found cities of peoples resembling the 
Aztecs in many respects, who cultivated the soil, and 
whose garments were made of finely tanned skins and of 
cotton. They wore pieces of turquoise as ornaments, but 
except these possessed no treasure. The aspect of the 
country was much like that of Northern Mexico, and 
hence the region was christened New Mexico. Coronado 
took possession of the Indian city that stood on the site 
of the present town of Santa Fe, the capital of New 
Mexico, and thence, attracted by the stories told him of 
a great and rich city called Quivira, marched east in 
search of it across the plains, through Kansas to the 
Missouri valley. He returned unsuccessful to Santa Fe, 
taking the same route followed three centuries later by 
the trading caravans that for fifty years carried merchan- 
dise from the Missouri River to New Mexico over the 
famous Santa F6 trail. In 1543, Coronado returned with 
his forces to Mexico, bearing accounts of the region he 
Lad explored, and, thenceforth, New Mexico had a name 
and existence in the geography of the Spanish possessions 
in America. The first permanent colonization of this 
country was made in 1591 by an expedition from Zaca- 
tecas, Mexico, headed by Juan de Onate, who, with a 
force of soldiers, and one hundred and thirty families for 
colonization, proceeded up the valley of the Rio Grande 
to the point of junction with the river Chama, and there 
founded the first white settlements in New Mexico, which, 
thereafter, held the rank of an ultramarine province of 
the Spanish Crown. With the exception of twelve years 
following the Pueblo Indian uprising in 1680, New Mex- 
ico was held continuously as a province under Spanish 
viceregal government for a period of two hundred and 
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thirty years. On the liberation of Mexico from the yoke 
of Spain in 1821, New Mexico became a state of the 
Mexican republic. It was ceded to the United States 
in 1848, after the war with Mexico, and was organized as 
a territory under the American government in 1850. 

The boundaries of New Mexico have varied greatly in 
the different epochs of her history. Up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, except on the south she had no 
stated boundaries, but extended indefinitely on the north 
and east and west over an unexplored country. After 
France had asserted its claim to the great territory then 
known as Louisiana, the Arkansas River was recognized as 
a common boundary between the French and the Spanish 
possessions, and its head- waters in the Rocky Mountains 
consequently became the northerly limit of New Mexico. 
When Louisiana became, in the beginning of the present 
century, for a short time a possession of Spain, the bound- 
ary of New Mexico may be said to have extended on the 
north to British America, but it returned to its former 
limit on the recovery of Louisiana by France. The for- 
mation of the Mexican States of California and Texas 
gave boundaries to New Mexico on the west and east, 
and defined its limits with enough precision for rough 
mapping. An old map of the eighteenth century, which 
forms part of the archives in the national library in 
Mexico, shows New Mexico as extending substantially 
over the territory now occupied by New Mexico and 
Arizona. The province is represented as divided into 
alcalderias, or districts, each subject to the authority of 
its alcalde, or local magistrate. These districts, in some 
cases, correspond with the present location of New Mexi- 
can counties, and bear the same names. 
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To show the uncertainty of geographical knowledge 
concerning New Mexico in the beginning of the present 
century, even among the best informed, there may be in- 
stanced the statement of Alexander von Humboldt, who, 
writing in 1804, describes it as a country 175 leagues in 
length from north to south, and from 30 to 50 leagues in 
width, the Spanish league being approximately two and 
six tenths English miles. He had evidently in mind the 
Rio Grande valley, which, with the nearest parts of its 
tributary valleys, contained almost the entire civilized 
population of New Spain north of Chihuahua. 

On the other hand, the General Gazetteer, 1811, by 
¥m. Lochhead, Berwick, England, says, in a description 
of this province : " Mexico, New, or New Granada, a 
large country of North America, bounded on the west by 
the Gulf of California, on the south by New Spain, on the 
east by Florida, and on the north by an unknown country ; 
lying between 79° and 108° west longitude, and 23° and 
43° north latitude, and being about 2,000 miles long and 
1,600 broad. The principal Spanish colonies are those of 
St. Barbe, and Santa Fe, the capital town." 

Generally speaking, no two geographical works written 
prior to its annexation to the United States agree in their 
descriptions of New Mexico. 

After the cession of New Mexico to the United States 
in 1848, its eastern boundary was fixed at the 103° me- 
ridian, Greenwich. The formation of the territories of 
Colorado and Utah took part of its northern area, and, in 
1863, Arizona was erected from part of its western do- 
main. Its southern boundary from the Rio Grande to 
the Rio Colorado had been determined by the Gadsden 
purchase in 1853, which added to New Mexico a disputed 
strip lying between these two rivers. 
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The New Mexico of the present day lies between the 
parallels of latitude 31° 20' and 37° north, and between the 
meridians 103° and 109° west, Greenwich. Its. general 
dimensions may be stated as 366 miles from north to 
south, and 335 from east to west. Its area, according to 
the census report in 1880, is 122,580 square miles, an ex- 
tent exceeding that of New England, New York, and 
New Jersey combined. Its southern half lies in about 
the same latitude as Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, 
and the territory lies generally in the same latitude as 
Syria and Central Persia. The population of New Mexico, 
by the census taken in 1885, was 131,985, which includes 
9,200 Pueblo Indians, but is exclusive of 1,790 Apache 
and 17,200 Navajo Indians, the reservation of the last- 
named occupying, about equally, portions of New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

New Mexico is a land of high plateaus and mountains. 
Its lowest point, the foot of the Mesilla valley, where the 
Rio Grande crosses its southern boundary, is about 3,500 
feet above the sea; its highest point, the summit of 
Mount Baldy, near Santa Fe, is 12,202 feet in altitude. 
About 100 miles west of meridian 103°, which is the east 
boundary, the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, here 
known as the Sierra Madre, begin. From their base, 
which lies at an average altitude of 6,000 feet, level 
plains stretch toward the east, breaking abruptly one 
down to the other like steps until the low levels of Texas 
are reached. These plains are covered with the short 
curly grama grass, and, in most localities, are sufficiently 
intersected by streams to afford the necessary water for 
all purposes of grazing. As a country for the raising of 
cattle and sheep, the eastern plains of New Mexico are 
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not surpassed by any region within the arid grazing area 
of the United States. In Southeastern New Mexico rise 
two detached mountain ranges known as the Guadalupe 
and the Sacramento mountains. 

The configuration of New Mexico in the western two 
thirds of its area is about equally mountain and plain. 
The Rocky Mountains push through the State of Col- 
orado like a crest surmounting the great upward slope 
from the Mississippi valley west ; in New Mexico they 
separate into parallel ranges running north and south, be- 
tween which lie high level plains. The same conditions 
prevail in the northern Mexican states, so that even in the 
earliest times a carriage could be driven from the city of 
Chihuahua to Santa Fe, New Mexico. In the old days 
the ricos, or rich people, used to make the journey in 
heavy carriages, a sort of calash, which were called 
volantes. These high plains are usually covered with a 
growth of grama grass, scattering, but which affords ex- 
cellent grazing, and in lower altitudes, in Southern New 
Mexico, they are dotted with clumps of the short bushy 
mesquite tree. The varieties of cactus and yucca-plants 
which in Northern New Mexico are comparatively small 
in growth, increase in size and numbers toward the south, 
and new species appear. The mountains, which are pre- 
cipitous, present an aspect of partially exposed volcanic, 
granitic, or sandstone rock, and are usually wooded with 
pine and cedar from their base some distance up their 
sides, particularly in the ravines. The foot-hills are 
commonly sprinkled with a growth of the pinon or dwarf 
pine characteristic of the country, the cones of which 
afford a small nut greatly esteemed as food by the inhabi- 
tants. In the northern mountainous region are pine 
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forests of considerable extent, which supply the bulk of 
the lumber used in construction in New Mexico. 

New Mexico has sufficient diversity of elevation to 
comprehend the four zones of vegetation into which the 
" Regions of the Southwest " are divided, according to 
altitude, in the report of the Wheeler Exploring Expedi- 
tion. This classification is as follows : (1) Zone of 
cactus, yucca, and agave (mescal plant) ; altitude 3,000 to 
3,500 feet ; grass is scanty ; where there is water a most 
luxuriant vegetation springs up. (2) Zone of obione and 
artemisia (grease-wood and sage-brush) ; altitude 3,500 to 
4,900 feet ; grass is poor, Avith few exceptions, on granitic 
and volcanic soil. The cactus species are diminished in 
number. (3) Zone of Juniperus occidentalis (cedar ; 
altitude 4,900 to 6,800 ; cactus species few. (4) Zone of 
pine and fir, 6,800 to 10,800 (highest points). Above 
8,000 feet nightly dews fall. 

Among the mountain summits in New Mexico, espe- 
cially in the north, are valleys, often of considerable ex- 
tent, lying at elevations of 8,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 
which in summer are watered by frequent rains, and on 
which the snows remain all winter. Here may be found 
luxuriant grass and a profusion of plants and flowers 
common in the low altitudes of the Eastern and Middle 
states. Poplars and sometimes elms and maples appear 
in the forest growth of. such localities. At such altitudes 
only the hardier grains and vegetables can be successfully 
cultivated, but they flourish without irrigation. 

Rising in the mountains of the San Juan country in 
Colorado, the Rio Grande flows south through the middle 
of New Mexico ; at the point where it leaves New Mexi- 
co it turns to the southeast on its way to the sea and be- 
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comes the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. The New Mexicans call it the Rio Bravo del 
Norte (Fine River of the North), or, colloquially, the 
Del Norte. This remarkable river, 1,500 miles in length, 
measured in its windings, is unnavigable save in the tide- 
waters at its very mouth. The only boats ever seen on 
its surface are encountered at the few rude ferries for 
transporting men and merchandise across its current at 
high water. . The volume of its waters is great, but they flow 
mainly below the river bed, percolating the sands of its 
wide valley. Water may always be found in the Rio 
Grande valley by digging wells to the depth of the river's 
surface. Beginning in the Colorado mountains, a clear, 
sparkling stream, the Rio Grande soon becomes turbid 
with sand. In Southern New Mexico, below the town of 
Albuquerque, it flows through a region of soft alkaline 
earth ; here, also, it is joined by the thick current of the 
Rio Puerco (nasty river) coming in from the west, and 
thereafter its waters become extremely muddy. Except 
in times of flood, the amount of water in sight is remarka- 
bly small for so long a river. The current is very swift, 
and the channel abounds in shoals and quicksands. In 
places the water sucks through the narrow passage be- 
tween a sand bar and the shore, and again widens into a 
broad, rippling current but few inches deep. In very dry 
times the water, in places, disappears, flowing wholly 
through the sands beneath the channel, which is left dry 
and may be used as a roadway. In this connection Alex- 
ander von Humboldt records a notable instance of the 
disappearance of the Rio Grande from its bed. He 
wrote : 

" The inhabitants of the Passo (El Paso) have pre- 
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served the recollection of a very extraordinary event 
which took place in 1752. The whole bed of the river 
became dry all of a sudden for more than thirty leagues 
above and twenty leagues below the Passo, and the water 
of the river precipitated itself into a newly formed chasm 
and only made its reappearance near the Presidio de San 
Eleazario. This loss of the Rio del Norte remained for 
a considerable time ; the fine plains which surround the 
Passo, and which are intersected with small canals of irri- 
gation, remained without water, and the inhabitants dug 
wells in the sand with which the bed of the river was 
filled. At length, after the lapse of several weeks, the 
water resumed its ancient course." 

The floods of the Rio Grande are terrific. Whether 
arising from heavy rains, or the melting of snows in the 
mountains, they roll down, an avalanche of muddy water, 
overspreading the valley and sweeping all before them. 
They frequently force for the river a new channel, and, 
where the valley is wide and level, the depressions of 
the old watercourses can easily be traced. A few years 
ago, the inhabitants of the considerable town of Mesilla, 
in New Mexico, which stood on the west bank of the 
Rio Grande, woke one morning to find the river flowing on 
the west of their town in a new channel, which it has 
continued to occupy ever since. Other similar freaks of 
the river are matters of history both remote and recent 
in New Mexico. 

Most of the streams of New Mexico flow into the Rio 
Grande. A few rising on the west of the continental 
"divide " empty into the Rio Colorado in Arizona, and 
one or two having their source on the eastern slope, in 
the extreme north of the territory, are tributaries of the 
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Arkansas River. They have the common characteristic 
of beginning in the mountains, cold, clear, trout streams, 
which become warm and alkaline, and usually diminish 
in size, as they flow out on the plain. 

The combination of a high altitude with a southerly 
latitude gives New Mexico a most genial climate. The 
air is rare, marvellously clear, and full of ozone and elec- 
tricity. At an altitude of 6,000 feet and upwards, the 
summer weather is never oppressive, and in the lower 
elevations one may be comfortable on the hottest day, if 
screened from the sun. The nights are always cool, as 
the air seems too thin to retain the heats of the daytime. 
The winter climate in the lower elevations is mild and 
sunny. At an altitude of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet there 
is a period of five or six weeks in December and January 
when the sky is frequently overcast, the weather cold, 
and there are occasional snow-storms. Ice forms thick on 
the mountain streams, and wherever snow has fallen in 
places sheltered from the sun, it remains unmelted during 
the entire winter. Generally the average fall of snow 
and rain increases with the altitude. Except in the 
mountain elevations, wherever the sun's rays fall snow 
and ice soon disappear from the earth's surface. The 
rainy season in New Mexico begins at the first of July 
and lasts until near the tenth of September. The rains 
come in the form of heavy showers with lightning and 
thunder, and s.ometimes hail, usually in the afternoon 
and at night. Cloud-bursts, or water-spouts, occur at this 
season, caused by the meeting of two clouds surcharged 
with rain, which is precipitated to the earth as a sheet 
or volume of water, which instantaneously floods the 
streams, and sometimes finds for itself a channel and in- 
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undates the plain in unexpected places. Except in the 
rainy season, and, in the higher elevations, the short 
stormy period in the winter, the weather of New Mexico 
is almost unintermittedly fine. Bright days of sunshine 
and clear nights of starlight and moonlight follow each 
other in delightful succession. The climate is naturally 
most salubrious, and, save in the lower river valleys, mal- 
aria is unknown. 

The early inhabitants of New Mexico, as found at the 
time of the advent of the conquering Spaniards, were the 
Pueblo or the settled Indians, and the wild tribes, the 
Comanches, Apaches, and Narajos. Of the first named, 
the Spaniards, in the sixteenth century, found eighty 
pueblos (towns) in the region now comprised by New 
Mexico and Arizona. The Spaniards classified them in 
four groups, by reason mainly of difference of language. 
These were the Piros, Teguas, Queres, and Tanos. In 
the twenty-five pueblos now in existence within the 
above-named area (twenty in New Mexico and five in 
Arizona), five entirely distinct languages are in use. All 
the Pueblo tribes have marked similarity in personal 
appearance, customs, and in the construction of their 
houses. The Pueblo has features less pronouncedly of 
the Indian type than those of the wild tribes, and, in the 
case of the Zunis and Piros, is much lighter in complex- 
ion. He is dressed in a tunic fastened about the waist 
by a belt, drawers, and leggings fastened at the top, 
below the knee, with a scarlet garter. He wears mocca- 
sins, and his thick hair, which is invariably " banged " 
in front, is wound behind with a red band into a queue, 
or flows back over or beneath a strip of red cloth 
bound about the head. The dress of the Pueblo woman 
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generally resembles that of the man, save that her tunic 
is longer, she has no queue, and she wears a peculiar leg- 
ging of buckskin, which gives her the appearance of 
having her lower limbs encased in stuffed cylinders. 
The Pueblo Indians dwell in quaint cities, each of which 
is in reality one great house, with stories made to rise 
terrace-like, one above the other, to the height even of 
eight tiers. These community houses, built of adobe (sun- 
dried brick), or masonry of thin, fiat stones laid in mud 
mortar, are of the same fashion and, in most cases, are 
the same structures as those occupied by these Indians 
when the Spaniards first invaded Mexico. The succes- 
sive terraces are ascended by ladders, and the entrance to 
the houses of the first and second stories above the 
ground had primitively no doors or windows, other than 
holes in the upper floors. The exemption in later years 
from danger of Indian attack has caused, in some cases, 
the opening of doors and windows in the lower stories. 

The Pueblo Indians are pre-eminently an agricultural 
people and are among the best gardeners in New Mexico. 
They live, each tribe, on tracts of land granted them by 
the Spanish Crown, usually two leagues square, bounded 
by parallel lines each one league distant from the 
parish church, which thus occupies the centre of their 
domain, and their pueblo (town) is built on some con- 
venient eminence which, in some instances, is a table-land 
almost inaccessible from the valley. They have a few 
cattle, small flocks of sheep and goats, and their ordinary 
beast of burden is the burro or small ass of the country. 
Sometimes in the fields they use oxen. Like the Aztecs, 
whom they in so many ways resemble, they are masters 
of the art of cultivation by bringing water artificially on 
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the land, and their irrigating ditches are well planned 
and well constructed. 

Their social and religious customs, like their houses 
and dress, seem to have undergone little change through 
their long association with white people. They were all 
originally claimed as converts by the Catholic mission- 
aries, but their new faith was one mainly of outward 
conformity, and the bulk of their primitive superstitions 
remained unchanged. Some, as the, Zunis, have openly 
returned to their old religion ; others have mixed their 
former religious observances with the worship of 
Christ. In their estufas or religious council-chambers 
is maintained the sacred fire, and the traveller in New 
Mexico still can see these Indians, as he passes their 
pueblo in the early morning, standing upon their house- 
tops, motionless, gazing east in adoration of the rising 
sun. Their dances and processions on feast days, which 
they are fond of celebrating, are most picturesque and 
striking both in equipment and performance. Their 
temporal government is by a governor, a war captain, 
and a fiscal elected annually, but there is also in each 
community a cacique, usually an aged man, who holds his 
position for life, and who, assisted by a council of elders, 
wields a great influence in the pueblo. These communi- 
ties are governed by their own local laws, and all cases 
of their violation are settled within the pueblo by its 
officials, whose decisions of award or punishment are 
unchallenged. In their relations with the whites, the 
Pueblo Indians are law-abiding, and it has rarely hap- 
pened in modern times in New Mexico that one has ever 
been called before a territorial court of justice, and there 
is no instance on record that any criminal complaint has 
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ever been made by one Pueblo Indian against another in 
such a court. 

Under the Mexican government, the Pueblo Indian 
had the standing of a citizen, and he entered the Ameri- 
can republic, with all other Mexicans of the annexed 
territory, on the footing of an American citizen. He has, 
however, never chosen to exercise the electoral franchise 
thus conferred, and has always strenuously and, thus far, 
successfully resisted all attempts to tax him for territorial 
purposes. He is in practical conduct a most excellent 
citizen, being honest, peaceable, industrious, hospitable, 
and frugal. These people lend a picturesque feature 
to the life of New Mexican towns as they come in, men 
and women, clad in their characteristic garb, with proces- 
sions of asses laden with hampers of fruit and vegetables, 
or with fagots of firewood gathered among the mountain 
pines. 

Reference has before been made in this paper to 
the general similarity between the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico and the civilized peoples of Mexico at the 
time they were found by the Spaniards. The difference 
in language is the one very serious obstacle to the theory 
of a common origin of these races, and more extended 
studies of the philology of the ancient Mexicans and 
of the native tribes of the southwest may reconcile the 
seeming discrepancy in this respect. In this connection 
the words of Baron von Humboldt may properly be 
quoted, where he says in his chapter on New Mexico : 
" Every thing in these countries appears to announce 
traces of the cultivation of the ancient Mexicans. We 
are informed, even by Indian traditions, that twenty 
miles north from the Moqui, near the mouth of the Rio 
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Zaguananas, the banks of the Nabajoa were the first 
abode of the Aztecs after their departure from Aztlan. 
On considering the civilization which exists on several 
points of the northwest coast of America, in the Moqui, 
and on the banks of the Gila, we are tempted to believe 
(and I venture to repeat it here) that at the period of the 
migration of the Toltecs, the Acolhues, and the Aztecs, 
several tribes separated from the great mass of the people 
to establish themselves in these northern regions." 

The Comanche Indian has disappeared from the plains 
of New Mexico, to which he was in former times a con- 
stant visitor, though his home, so far as he could be said 
to have a settled place of habitation, was in Texas. The 
Comanches are now living peaceably on their reservation 
in the Indian territory. They are a picturesque and 
formidable tribe, wild riders who fight on horseback and 
who were wont to make extended incursions for plunder 
into the northern states of Mexico. Of fine physique, 
great personal bravery, and magnificent horsemen, they 
Avere, until restrained on a reservation, the terror of 
the civilized inhabitants on both sides of the Mexican 
frontier. The Comanches have always stood pre-eminent 
among the Indians of the southwestern plains, and their 
language is the common medium of diplomatic intercourse 
between the various tribes of that region, or, as has been 
said, the Comanches are the court Indians, and their lan- 
guage the court language of the plains. They are of a 
peculiarly bright copper color, with better features than 
most Indians, and in many cases show strongly their inter- 
mixture with the whites through the many captives they 
have taken and adopted into their tribe. A compact of 
amity exists between the Comanches and the descendants 
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of the Spaniards in New Mexico, dating from a treaty 
concluded about a hundred years ago after a great defeat 
and massacre of Comanches by New Mexican forces. 
From that time up to a quite recent period, the Comanches 
were accustomed to find in New Mexico a market for 
plunder stolen from adjacent provinces or states of 
Mexico, and later from States of the American Union. 
The Comanche is commonly a well-equipped Indian, opu- 
lent in robes and ponies, and carrying himself with much 
pride of demeanor. 

The worst scourge and terror to the civilized inhabi- 
tants of New Mexico, whether Spaniards, Mexicans, or 
Pueblo Indians, has ever been the Apache Indians, who, 
before they were placed on reservations a few years ago, 
were distributed through the low mountain ranges that, 
running north and south, divide the southern plains of 
New Mexico and Arizona. In all ages of his history the 
Apache has been an Ishmaelite, his hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against him, and, from motives 
of plunder and on general principles of his character, he 
has waged a merciless war on all people who are his 
neighbors or whom he may chance to meet. There are 
eight Apache tribes, all possessing similar characteristics, 
those, however, whose home is in the lower altitudes be- 
ing the most inveterately predatory ; and the total number 
in these tribes is about 8,000. The Apache is squalid, 
and low of stature, with a countenance indicating ferocity 
and treachery. He is often seemingly ill-developed 
physically, but his muscles are like iron, and he is active 
and capable of great endurance. On foot he can travel 
over a mountainous country fifty miles a day for weeks, 
and he can run eighty miles in a single day. He is the 
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cunningest of all Indians in ambush, a prairie weed, a 
stone, or even the white dust of the alkali plain serving 
him as an ambuscade ; and he can steal with wonderful 
adroitness. He is of untiring energy when on the war- 
path, and lives off the country wherever he goes, on cattle 
or sheep if available, and especially horse or mule flesh, 
which is his greatest delicacy ; but these failing, on game, 
helped out by field mice, lizards, worms, and edible roots 
and herbs, which he finds in the most unpromising country. 

Ethnologically considered, the Apache has no affinity 
with any of the surrounding native peoples, except the 
Navajos directly north of him. He belongs to the family 
known as Tinneh, of which the representatives nearest in 
location beyond the Navajos are a tribe living in British 
America, called by the trappers Montagnais, whence the 
expression Tinneh, who inhabit a forest country, and are 
very timid. Their locality is north of the Assiniboines in 
the Lake Winnipeg region. North again of the Montag- 
nais are certain Tinneh tribes inhabiting the country 
about the mouth of the Yukon and Mackenzie rivers, 
within the Arctic circle, which may be regarded as the 
fatherland of the Apache race. 

The removing of the Apache tribes to reservations, 
from ten to twelve years ago, has not prevented bands of 
their warriors from making savage raids almost yearly 
upon the whites of New Mexico, Arizona, and the north- 
ern states of Mexico. These raids, within the last eight 
years, have twice amounted to the extent of wars. That of 
Victorio, with his tribe of "Warm Springs Apaches, which 
began in 1879, lasted two years, and employed all the 
available military resources of the American and the 
Mexican governments to suppress it. The last outbreak 
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of Greronimo, which began in May, 1885, only closed in 
last September (1886). For sixteen months this chief, 
with only forty-two warriors, and accompanied by ninety 
squaws and children, waged successful war against both 
the Mexican and American republics, and kept the south- 
western country in a state of terror. As a sequel to 
the last war, the two most inveterately hostile tribes, the 
Chiricahua and the Warm Springs Indians, were deported 
to the eastern coast of Florida, thus removing from the 
more pacific Apaches a dangerous and inflammable 
element. 

The Navajo is a respectable Indian with bad antece- 
dents, being of the same race with the dreaded Apaches, 
but of much finer personal appearance. The tribe is the 
most formidable in the southwest, numbering 17,200 
souls, and these were in former times the most terrible 
foes the civilized inhabitants of New Mexico had to con- 
tend with. Up to a time less than twenty-five years ago 
their incursions upon the more exposed New Mexican 
settlements were continual. They destroyed or compelled 
the abandonment of many of the smaller hamlets, and 
swept the flocks and herds from a great area of plain and 
valley, driving their captured animals to their own coun- 
try, where, instead of slaughtering them immediately for 
food, as was the custom of their kinsmen, the Apaches, 
they kept many of them under a rude form of pastoral 
life. Their depredations continued without serious check 
until the year 1863, during the American civil war, when 
the invading Confederate troops having been expelled 
from New Mexico, Colonel Kit Carson, the famous fron- 
tiersman, led the first regiment of New Mexico volun- 
teers against them. After an arduous campaign, lasting 
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over a year, the Navajos were subdued, their flocks and 
villages destroyed, and the whole tribe removed to a 
military reservation in Eastern New Mexico, where they 
were closely guarded. Later, on promise of amendment, 
they were allowed to return to their own country, where 
their present reservation was assigned them, and they 
were supplied with cattle and sheep for breeding pur- 
poses. Since then their flocks and herds have multiplied 
and the tribe have become self-supporting. They have 
never again been on the war-path, though, as in the case 
of the Comanches, a few of their young warriors have 
occasionally stolen off the reservation to join the raiding 
Apaches. 

The Navajos live in habitations consisting of a semi- 
" dug-out," over which is reared a superstructure of sap- 
lings or adobe roofed with brush, upon which is thrown 
a blanket or a piece of army tenting. They practise a 
little agriculture, but their occupations are mainly pas- 
toral. They weave, with the rudest implements, a heavy 
woollen blanket" of brilliant colors and barbaric and intri- 
cate pattern. These fabrics are so closely woven that 
they may be used for the carrying of water. The Nava- 
jos also weave sashes of fine texture and beautiful 
design, and with a hammer beat silver dollars into massive 
silver finger-rings, ear-rings, bracelets, and charms. In 
the autumn they bring blankets and droves of ponies 
into the more northerly New Mexican towns for purposes 
of traffic. Among the Navajos, woman holds a more 
exalted place than with most Indian tribes, being the 
custodian of the family property, and having an important 
voice in all matters of domestic or tribal affairs. The 
Navajo, like the Apache, is un-christianized, and the 
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religious beliefs and observances of these tribes have a 
general similarity. 

The New Mexicans of Spanish ancestry, known dis- 
tinctively in New Mexico as " Mexicans," are of two classes, 
those of pure Spanish blood, known as Castilians, and 
those, by many times the greater number, of mixed Span- 
ish and Indian descent, who are called by the Mexicans 
Mestizoes. The Castilians commonly belong to the class 
known as ricos, or the rich, who in former times held 
practically all the property in New Mexico. Under the 
Spanish and the Mexican rule, the purity of the Castilian 
blood was jealously guarded in the families of the ricos, 
and no matrimonial alliance was tolerated between them 
and any family of the mixed strain. Genealogies were 
carefully maintained, and were compared and consulted 
in reference to any proposition looking toward marriage. 
This feeling still prevails, though not in so marked a de- 
gree as before the annexation of New Mexico to the 
United States. Since that time some people of an Indian 
strain have come well to the front, are holders of consid- 
erable property, and exercise an important local influence. 

The New Mexican rico usually lives in a large fiat- 
roofed adobe house of one story, built about its square 
placeta or court-yard, on which open its verandas and 
windows, and to which admission from the street is gained 
through a covered gate-way and passage. In the town- 
houses a veranda commonly extends above the sidewalk 
in front. On two sides of the placeta are the apartments 
of the family, the others being devoted to domestic uses 
and quarters for servants. In a small community there 
will often be several such houses belonging to different 
members of the same family, the married sons or daugh- 
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ters, and they stand on the tract of land granted by the 
king of Spain or by the Mexican government to the an- 
cestor who first came to New Mexico. About these great 
houses are the smaller dwellings of the poor Mexicans 
grouped irregularly about the plaza or public square, and 
peopled usually by the dependants and employees of the 
ricos. The church, with its bell swinging beneath an 
adobe arch carried up from its front wall, occupies one 
side of the plaza, and the tienda or village store com- 
pletes the list of buildings. Sheep and cattle raising and 
the freighting of merchandise to and from points inacces- 
sible by railroad are the principal sources of income of 
the ricos. The wealthy Mexican is a generous man, 
proud and inclined to be reticent with strangers, but the 
soul of hospitality to all who may visit his house. He 
is, from the circumstances of his surroundings and social 
life, accustomed to dominance over his inferiors, and a 
peculiar fraternity with those whom he regards as his 
equals in position ; but in either role he shows a uniform 
grace and courtesy, and is a not unworthy descendant of 
the iron-hearted Oonquistadores who three centuries ago 
came north into the heart of the North American conti- 
nent, and held the upper Rio Grande valley in the midst 
of an environing wilderness swarming with hostile Indian 
tribes. 

The Mexican of lower caste carries in his features and 
dusky skin the evidence of the mixture of blood, the com- 
bination of ancestral races that have gone to make his 
pedigree. The Spanish and Mexican custom in all times 
of enslaving the children and young women of Indian 
tribes conquered by them, when taken in connection with 
their constant warfare with neighboring tribes in New 
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Mexico, and the fact, moreover, that the early Spanish gar- 
rison town was usually located on the site of or about an 
Indian pueblo, the population of which became gradually 
but certainly assimilated in generations with the conquer- 
ors, sufficiently explains the causes of the diverse ances- 
try of the average poor Mexican. As a class they are 
improvident, being content with little and seeing no need 
for working after their immediate wants are satisfied. The 
Mexican is a good shepherd or cowboy, an expert packer 
and an excellent ox-teamster. He is a fair laborer in the 
fields after the old fashion of the wooden plow and the 
heavy hoe, and he understands well the art of irrigation. 
He occupies, under some sort of title, a little plot of 
ground fronting fifty or a hundred varas on some stream, 
on which he raises corn for tortillas, and chile peppers 
which are the condiment in every Mexican dish. The 
adobe in the nearest clay bank affords him building mate- 
rial for his little house of one room, and saplings from 
the foot-hills are his rafters. If he is so luxurious as to 
desire a window that will exclude the wind and rain, he 
finds in the mountains transparent sheets of mica or of 
yeso (gypsum) which fill the small aperture for light. 
His wants are few, and he is contented with his lot. 
Morally his disposition and general characteristics are 
much influenced by the predominating elements derived 
through his ancestry. If he is mainly of Spanish or 
Pueblo Indian descent, he is presumably, though not cer- 
tainly, a sufficiently good citizen, and may even, in rare 
cases, manifest some desire to improve his condition. If 
the Navajo, Apache, or Comanche Indian strain be con- 
siderable, he is always liable to reveal some trait character- 
istic of these naturally predatory and murderous peoples. 
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While New Mexico was a part of New Spain and, 
later, of the Mexican republic, its inhabitants were 
regarded by the more southerly Mexicans as possessing 
unusual courage and energy. These qualities they must 
certainly have had to have maintained themselves as they 
did, an isolated community, encompassed on all sides by 
active and formidable enemies. Between them and the 
nearest towns of tbeir countrymen, which were on the 
south, the trail lay through the wilderness, following in 
part the Rio Grande, but leaving its valley to cross the 
Jornada del Muerto (Journey of the Dead), an arid 
desert hemmed from the river by ranges of barren moun- 
tains, on which, for a distance of eighty miles, the travel- 
ler found no water, and was continually exposed to 
attacks of Comanche or Apache Indians. 

After the annexation of New Mexico to the United 
States, the territorial officials were Americans appointed 
from Washington, and military posts were established, 
garrisoned by United States soldiers, but there was no 
essential change in the appearance or customs of the 
people until the incoming of railroads in 1878 and 1880 ; 
the first, the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, advancing 
from the east, and the second, the Southern Pacific, 
coming from the west, connecting the territory respec- 
tively with the Atlantic and the Pacific sea-board. The 
first road lies almost due south through New Mexico, 
and connects with the Southern Pacific road at two 
points, Deming in New Mexico, and El Paso, just over 
the border, in Texas. There have since been built, the 
Atlantic and Pacific road from Albuquerque westward to 
the Pacific coast, and which is now a part of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe system, and an extension of 
the Denver and Rio Grande road from Colorado down the 
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Bio Grande valley to Santa Fe. There are in all nearly 
1,000 miles of railroad within the territory. 

With the advent of railroads came a population from " the 
States," which built new towns, in modern fashion and, in a 
measure, reconstructed old towns along the lines of road ; 
and, so far, Americanized the country. The building of mi- 
ning " camps " and " saw-mill settlements," in places which 
have offered sufficient inducements, have introduced a 
new feature of civilization in many places remote from the 
railroads. The extension of the public surveys over a 
great part of the available grazing land, and the establish- 
ment by the new-comers of great cattle ranches, covering 
this area through possession of " water rights," have 
changed the face and enlarged the resources of the 
territory. The employment of Mexicans in the building 
and maintaining of railroads, the running of saw-mills, and 
working of mines, and especially the extensive freighting 
incident to these industries, has brought them in contact 
with the English-speaking people, and, by raising the 
standard of wages, has enabled them to indulge in many 
luxuries before unknown and unattainable. The system of 
territorial laws is American, being modelled largely on the 
Missouri code, and is administered by American judges. 
Yet any change in the spirit and social institutions of the 
Mexican population is apparent rather than real, and the 
semblance of it disappears a few miles away from the 
path of the railroad. There is an innate spirit of conser- 
vatism in the native people, an adherence to old customs, 
that will make any essential change in their old fashions 
a matter of the remote future. The laws and legislative 
proceedings are published in both English and Spanish, 
and an interpreter is a necessary official in the legislature 
and every court of law. The Mexican population of the 
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territory, as compared with the American, are at least five 
to one, and this ratio will not materially change in a long 
time to come. 

The unsettled condition of land titles arising out of 
the old Spanish system of granting lands in the colonies 
is a great bar to the rapid development of New Mexico. 
The Mexicans, holding their estates under grants from 
the crown of Spain or the republic of Mexico, had no 
trouble in maintaining their possessions under those gov- 
ernments at a time when land was plenty and their titles 
and boundaries were held sacred under the unwritten 
law of custom and old tradition. The lands of all Mexi- 
cans whose titles were valid under the Spanish and 
Mexican laws were, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
to be confirmed to them, but to determine the validity of 
the separate claims and to define their boundaries has 
been a task that the American government has thus far 
ineffectually dealt with. This is not the occasion to 
enter into details of causes of the failure to promptly 
adjudicate and settle these important matters, but the 
estimated number of the private land claims asserting 
title under Spanish and Mexican grants in New Mexico 
is 500, of which, in the thirty-nine years since the formal 
annexation of this territory to the United States, only 
forty-eight have been acted upon and settled by Con- 
gress, the final tribunal before which these cases appear. 
The others stand still unsettled, and, to a great extent, 
unknown to the law, insecure to their claimants, yet 
menacing the safety of any homesteader who may settle 
on them as public domain under the land laws of the 
United States. The area covered by these claims when 
all shall have been presented will be not less than one 
sixth of the entire territory. The disastrous effect of 
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this condition of things on the prosperity of New Mexico 
needs no demonstration, and the saddest commentary on 
the situation is that at this late day Congress has not 
taken even the initiatory step in the permanent settle- 
ment of these private land claims by the enactment of an 
adequate law to meet the requirements of their proper 
examination and adjustment. 

The proportion of the elements composing the popula 
tion of 131,985, given New Mexico by the census of 
1885, is about as follows: 100,000 people of Mexican 
descent, 9,200 Pueblo Indians, and 22,785 Americans not 
of Mexican descent, and persons of other nationalities. 
The capital, Santa F£, contains a population of 5,970 ; it 
is an ancient town, and has always been of commanding 
importance in the Southwest. It is the political centre 
of the territory, the military head-quarters for the depart- 
ment of New Mexico and Arizona, and the ecclesiastical 
head-centre and Archbishop's residence in the Archbish- 
opric of New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona. The next 
town in size is Las Vegas, the principal commercial town, 
with a population of 5,089 ; six miles to the northwest of 
this town, and connected with it by a branch railroad, 
where the foot-hills of the Sierra Madre meet the plain, 
are the Las Vegas hot springs. Here one of the railroad 
companies has built a magnificent sanitarium; grounds 
have been laid out as a park, and fine hotels and bathing 
houses built ; at these springs one may meet people from 
every part of the world. The other leading towns are 
Albuquerque, Socorro, and Las Cruces, all in the Rio 
Grande valley, with populations respectively of 4,870, 
4,047, and 2,100. Silver City, in the southwest of New 
Mexico, has a population of 1,914, largely Americans, 
and is the most important mining town in the territory. 



